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ABSTRACT 

The book, "Managing by Negotiations," by Earl Brooks 
and George S. Odiorne, is reviewed in this document. Negotiation is 
discussed as an answer to the dilemma of achieving organizational 
effectiveness created by the recent shift in educational 
administration from autocratic to democratic management. Eleven 
reasons why traditional power-based negotiations are ho longer 
effective are discussed, with additional notes on their relevance to 
new management challenges in elementary/secondary education. 
Effective negotiation involves the following: redefinition of the 
concepts of power and leadership; recognition of compromise; 
inclusion of marginal groups* interests; recognition of human rights; 
an unambiguous leadership role; and acceptance of short-term 
decreased productivity. "Tough-minded management" is offered as a 
viable leadership style based on tolerance, flexibility, and 
persistence . (LMI ) 
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A major change in management 
over the past decade has been the 
shift from the autocratic manager — 
**Do it my way or leave!'' — to the dem- 
ocratic manager — **Here's what has to 
be done. Now, how shall we go about 
doing it?" 

These days, most organizations and 
institutions are shifting from a pyra- 
mid-shaped command structure in 
which all direction comes from the top 
down, to a wheel-shaped collaborative 
structure in which there's maximum 
opportuni^> for cross-consultation and 
consensus-building. In fact, in many or- 
ganizations today the pyramid has been 
replaced altogether by the participatory 
**quality circle." 

Most organization experts and most 
managers are enthusiastic about this 
trend toward decentralized manage- 

This article is based on material drawn from 
Managing by Negotiations^ by Earl Brooks, PhD, 
and George S. Odiorne, PhD, published this 
summer by Robert E. Krieger Publishing Co. of 
Melbourne, Florida (236 pp $28.50 per copy) 
Dr Brool^s, a widely respected consultant to pri- 
vate industry, is professor ementus of negotia- 
tions, human relations, and personnel manage- 
ment at Cornell University's Graduate School of 
Management, Dr. Odiomc has been professor of 
management studies at New York University, the 
Universities of Massachusetts and Michigan, and 
most recently Eckerd College, St. Petersburg, 
irida. The Editors of Here's How thank Drs. 
Doks and Odiorne for permission to quote 
m their newest text. 



ment and the diffusion of power 
throughout the workforce. They say it 
mirrors trends elsewhere in society: 
e.g. , the return of political power to the 
community and even neighborhood 
level and the establishment of indepen- 
dent "profit centers" within large cor- 
porations. 

But in an environment of decentral- 
ized and diffused power, how are ex- 
ecutive decisions really made and how 
does anything get done? More particu- 
larly, in the current trend in education 
toward power-sharing at the individual 
building level, how does an elementary 
or middle school principal — i.e.y the 
school-based manager — get anybody to 
do anything? 

The answer, say Earl Brooks and 
George S. Odiorne, two widely re- 
garded management consultants, is 
through negotiation. Furthermore, they 
call negotiation the new ''managerial 
style for the nineties." In their book. 
Managing by Negotiations, Brooks and 
Odiorne offer a number of reasons why 
"power-based negotiations of the old- 
fashioned sort are no longer sufficient." 
Although written with an industrial or 
business audience in mind, many of 
their reasons clearly apply to educa- 
tion, also, and are especially pertinent 
to the evolving role of the principal as 
a school-based manager. 



Herewith are 11 of Brooks* and 
Odiorne 's reasons (set off in different 
type below), with additional notes on 
their relevance to the new management 
challenges within the nation's elemen- 
tary and middle schools. 



Leaders have been made to feel guilty 

about the spotlight of wIeWing power (say 
Earl Brooks and George Odk)me]. It has 
been drilled into us in school from the ear- 
liest years, and is fairly well embedded in 
modern culture, that the power seeker 
and power wielder Is somehow a bad 
person. 

A popular novelty T-shirt carries the 
following headline in bright colors: 
''Because Fm the Mother!" The joke, 
of course, is that such an expression of 
raw power would never be screamed by 
that wonderful, compassionate person 
wearing the T-shirt. 

And if you wore a T-shirt that said, 
'^Because Vm the Principal!" it would 
be the same joke: such a decent, caring, 
self-respecting principal would never 
say such a thing. 

A more realistic headline, but with 
no humor attached, would go some- 
thing like this: "As you may recall, Fm 
your principal and I would certainly ap- 
preciate the chance to sit down with 
you and talk through our problem." 



No flexing of administrative muscle. 
No unleashing of raw power. That's 
out. 

Just a reasonable attitude leading to 
negotiations. Tliat's in. 



People in charge who will tomttlmes 
compromlM and perhaps even occa* 
eionaliy submit to others are considered 
somehow nobler and wiser than those who 
dominate, intimidate, coerce, and control 
others. 



This is another way of expressing a 
concept we tell our students: It's not 
important whether you win or lose, it's 
how you play the game. 

In meetings with parents or with 
staff, do you dig in your heels until you 
get your way regardless, or are you will- 
ing to concede a point here and there 
in order to reach consensus? In other 
words, what is your top priority: a vic- 
tory for you or a victory for your 
schooll If it's the latter — as it should 
be — then you ought to be prepared to 
compromise and even "lose" a negoti- 
ating point now and then, if you want 
to be considered, as Brooks and 
Odiorne say, "somehow nobler and 
wiser." 



Democracy and tgalitarianism, which 
have been the ideals of our political system, 
are now considered both ideal and attain* 
able for the workpiace as well, and 

bosses are supposed to recognize this fact. 



Principals are passionately devoted 
to both ideals. Nevertheless, some prin- 
cipals are inclined to look upon these 
ideals as airy abstractions, not real 
working precepts that can guide the life 
of their school. 

'*One person, one vote," for exam- 
ple, is not a rule that applies only to 
general elections; it can apply just as 
well to your weekly and biweekly staff 
meetings and monthly parent meetings. 
Its application in school-based manage- 
ment means that you honestly want 
every member of the school community 
to express his or her opinion on any 
matter of substance . . and they all 
know it. You're sharing not only power 
O also ownership. 
RJ^C ffc^ expression of personal opin- 
on a routine basis by teachers, par- 



ents, or students — whether or not they 
support your own position — is the basis 
of the negotiating process. Real nego- 
tiations take place and consensus is 
reached only when all parties feel they 
can comfortably express their opinions 
and exercise their votes, as the demo- 
cratic ideal requires. And this precept 
is as appropriate for the management 
of your school as it is for the governance 
of our nation. 



The revolution of the left-behlnds, in- 
cluding such people as women, racial 
minorities, ethnic groups, handicapped, ex- 
convicts, and those of altemath/e sex pref- 
erences, has stressed the need to talk to 
such peJopie and leanfi of their Interests 
and respond to their rights and needs. 
Such negotlatkHi is often provided in taws 
of affinnative action, equal rights, and com- 
pensatory quotas. 



The American school principal has 
already written a proud record of af- 
firmative action to provide equal em- 
ployment opportunities in our schools. 
But some principals unfortunately do 
not maintain that affirmative commit- 
ment, once the new employees are on 
board. That's a mistake. 

Every principal needs to be sensitive 
to the involvement of minority employ- 
ees in the life of the school — or the lack 
of involvement. If there's a lack of in- 
volvement, you need to know why. 
Could it be the close-knit and exclu- 
sionary attitude of other staff mem- 
bers? Oi could it be your own failure 
to offer little gestures of welcome and 
support? Through such modest ges- 
tures you can continue to affirm to mi- 
nority employees and to the school 
community in general that you're glad 
they're all on your team. 

Finally, being hired by your school is 
not the sum total of an "equal oppor- 
tunity" for a racial or ethnic minority 
or a person with a disability. But being 
treated every day as an equal on your 
staff is a full and '*equal opportunity." 
The principal, therefore, ha^ to be will- 
ing to negotiate the sharing of power 
not only with white males and females 
but also with African Americans, His- 
panics, Asians, and persons with disa- 
bilities, male and female. Whenever 
this occurs, we know that democracy is 
alive and well in that school. 

o 



It is better to be Interdependent than 

independ«»nt. The prevailing culture which 
emenged in the sixties and seventies makes 
it clear that we all need one another. Thus 
we should learn to Encounter, confront, 
debate, and negotlsts with one another 
In order that everyone gets in the act of 
sharing in the faiits of a modem society. 



This notion of /n/erdependence, 
seemingly at odds with our commit- 
ment to individual freedom, has 
evolved in our society as a corollary 
to — and not the enemy of — the funda- 
mental values of democracy and egali- 
tarianism. 

During the rambunctious sixties and 
seventies, as authors Brooks and 
Odiorne remind us, we saw Americans 
push their individual freedoms to the 
limit. But we also saw the establish- 
ment of communes, cooperatives, and 
collectives, all of which required an 
equally serious commitment to inter- 
dependent living. 

Some veterans of the sixties and sev- 
enties are school principals today; a 
greater number are teachers. The bal- 
ance between independence and inter- 
dependence which they tried to achieve 
for themselves 10 and 20 years ago is 
the balance we all try to achieve in our 
own lives today. It lies at the heart of 
many a dialogue in a teacher's lounge 
or PTA meeting. 



Bureaucracy and confH)lex fonns o< organi- 
zation produce a deliumsnlzing environ* 
ment, and the people who are tumed into 
instrun>ents of organizations have a right to 
assert their Individual rights and inter- 
ests within that framework. 



This is a key reason that many large 
school districts— both urban and sub- 
urban/rural — have not reaped all the 
supposed benefits that come with econ- 
omies of scale. The people working 
within those districts tend to feel pow- 
exless in the face of the organization 
and the few peopie who run it. 

The impetus for school-based man- 
agement, in part, has c^me from the 
respo nse of individual school personnel 
concerned less with the economies of 
scale and more with the human indig- 
nities caused by scale. The individual 



principal, sensitively managing his or 
her own building, represents* the last 
best hope for public education's 
**mega-districts/' Through day-to-day 
and face-to-face negotiations within 
each elementary and middle school, a 
measure of humanity is injected into an 
otherwise mechanistic organization. 



Leaders are people who rule by the as- 
sent of the governed, not people who 
seize power and wield it. The university 
president who fails to confer with faculty, the 
ojrporate president who doesn't consider 
the interests of the various stakeholders, 
such as customers, stockholders, employ- 
ees, and govemment regulators, are regu- 
larly unseated by their constituencies. This 
has produced a great turnover of lead- 
ers in the past decade at every level of 
society. 



Power has not been destroyed by the com- 
ing of the age of negotiations, It has simply 
been spread more thinly among more 
people, rather than concentrated in the tra- 
ditkxial leaders. This diffusion and fractk)n- 
alizing of power is seen by people as being 
desirable, even if we sometimes pay for 
it in lower efficiency and higher costs. 



Many proponents of a negotiated ap- 
proach to leadership argue that it is ul- 
timately more efficient and more effec- 
tive than the autocratic approach. The 
key word here is "ultimately." The prin- 
cinal who (correctly) embarks on the 
pn y/^ h of democratic leadership and 
^J^^ver-sharing must tc prepared for 



possible delays in the implementation 
of programs, formation of committees, 
drafting of documents, and so on. If 
"time is money," than the extra time 
consumed by negotiation will n.ean 
higher costs. 

But — ultimately — the results will be 
far superior than any results produced 
by raw power. 



Garnering of power Is paW for by a whole 
series of snfiall debts, and these debts are 
paid in giving something to the gov- 
erned. The process by whk;h these debts 
are totted up and dispensed is negotiatbn. 



When describing the negotiation 
process, many people acknowledge the 
"give-and-take" that's required. Then 
they move right along and neglect to 
describe specifically what is given and 
what is taken. But the negotiation pro- 
cess is nothing less than the trading of 
specifics. 

The school principal, as an officer of 
a public agency, is limited as to the giv- 
ing and taking that may be possible in 
negotiations. In exchange for gaining 
faculty consensus to begin a "whole 
language" program in your school, you 
might ttien delegate to/give to a select 
teachers committee the task of devel- 
oping the "whole language" program; 
but the decision to implement the pro- 
gram must remain your decision and 
cannot be delegated/given away in the 
negotiation process. Therefore, if you 
are committed to the wheel-shaped 
command stn»cture, mentioned earlier, 
in which power is negotiated and 
shared, you must nevertheless be ab- 
solutely cleai about which powers you 
can actually and legally share/give 
away/trade and which ones you cannot. 
In other words, in the wheel-shaped 
command structure, there is still a 
hub — and you are it. 



Most organizations have multiple objec- 
tives, many of whk:h are mutually exclusive. 
Making trade-offs between competing 
goals is a necessary skill of leadership, and 
trading off is the province of negotiation. 

At some point in an otherwise aver- 
age staff meeting, you may hear some- 
one observe that "we can't do X and 
do Y at the same time. We either 
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should do X— or forget about it." But 
you knoiM^hat the real worid is rarely 
that clear-cut, and such an observation 
should therefore be a signal for you to 
bring into play your most effective ne- 
gotiation skills. 

In a modern school with a dedicated 
staff, an attentive student body, and a 
concerned community, many partisan 
objectives, at first blush, will appear to 
be diametrically opposed. But few 
really are. There may be conflicts of 
process and of priorities, but they need 
not be permanently so. Most can be 
resolved through negotiations. 

The principal who hears a question 
framed as "either-or" should be pre- 
pared to do some trading off down the 
line. "Either-or" is usually not forever. 

At the conclusion of their chapter on 
"The Age of Negotiation," Biooks and 
Odiome suggest that we need "tough- 
minded management" in our social and 
political institutions in order to make 
the transition from power-based to ne- 
gotiation-based leadership. But, they 
add, "[b]eing tough-minded doesn't 
mean being mean-spirited, brutal in ac- 
tion, or harsh in language. Rather it 
means having a high tolerance for frus- 
tration, a thick skin, a capacity to 
bounce back when you hit an obstacle. 
It means a willingness to stick with 
tough decisions in the face of strident 
minority pressure, patience to wait for 
things to run their course before mak- 
ing changes, and persistence in making 
changes by moving others who resist 
change . . . 

"For the future executive"— includ- 
ing the elementary or middle school 
principal who becomes a true school- 
based manager — "this age of negotia- 
tion," Brooks and Odiorne promise, 
"will be one of excitement, challenge, 
and exhilaration." □ 



Professionai. Advisory 

This article is in support of the following 
Standards for Quality Elementary and 
Middle Schools (NAESP: 1990. Revised): 
Leadership (a written statement of be- 
liefs and goals achieved through staff con- 
sensus) and SajooL climate (students, 
staff, and parents are cooperatively in- 
volved in the hfe of the school). It is also 
in support of the Leadership Profi- 
ciency (the effective management of 
group processes), as given in Proficiencies 
for Principals (NAESP; 1986). 



Brooks and Odiorne don't mention 
them, but among the leaders v/ho have 
recently been ''turned over" and 
turned out are some school administra- 
tors who had neither the time nor the 
inclination to hear what teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and others had to say 
about their education program. 

Talking— and listening — usually sig- 
nify the start of a negotiation process 
through which power and control can 
be equitably shared by many, rather 
than hoarded by one. The order of 
magnitude may be different, but the 
force of popular outrage that topples a 
dictator in Central Europe is the same 
force that can topple a despotic princi- 
pal in the heartland of America, 



A Report Card for K-8 Schools 

Would yolii school eam all A's, if you filled out iis report card? 

Now you can evaluate your school's performance and gain valuable insight into its 
effectiveness with the help of NAESP's revised 1990 edition of Standards far Quality 
Elementary and Middle Schools. 

This comprehensive, self-evaluation checklist directs your attention to the aieas 
where your school should excel. In fact, the quality indicators given for each standard 
are the same ones used by personnel ol the U.S. Department of Education when they 
evaluate schools for their biennial Elementary School Recognition program. (See the 
September 1990 issue of Principal magazine for this year's winners.) 

Aim for straight A's for your own school. Mail this handy order blank (or an ofOce 
copy) to get your copy of the nev/, 1990 revised edition of the Standards. Price for 
NAESP members, $10.95 per copy; for non-members, $14.95. (Add $2.50 for shipping/ 
handling; Virginia residents add 4.5% sales tax.) 



Standaitls for 
Quality Elementary 

and Middle Schools 



NAME: 



SCHOOL: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY: 



STATE: 



ZIP: 



PHONE: 



MEMBER # 



SQ90 



□ Check enclosed Bill my school (enclose purchase order) Charge My: CUvisa CU MasterCard 

Acccmt # Exp. Date 

Signature 

Mai! to: Educational Products, NAESP, 1615 Duke Street, Alexandria, VA 22314. 



Here's How is published six times during the school year by the National Association ot Elementary School Principals as a service to its members, the on- 
site managers of the nation*s elementary and middle schools Send manuscripts to Editor, Here's How, NAESP, 1615 Duke Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
22314 Single copies of Here's How are $2.50, bulk orders (10 or more copies) are $2.00 each, Virginia residents should add 4.5% sales tax. Please specify 
the date and title of the particular Here*s How you are ordering. Checks are payable to NAESP and should be sent to Educational Products, NAESP, 1615 
Duke Street, Alexandria. Virginia 22314. PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
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